THE SCHOUDLER CRASH

Imperial box. They exchanged a long and discreet glance with her, to
assure her that they would be wearing her colours in the arena. Then
they sat down side by side with a feeling of their own importance.

"Robert looks tired tonight; it's a nuisance; I'd have liked him to
have all his faculties to support Simon/' thought Marthe with maternal
solicitude... "Rousseau, on the other hand, seems in very good form."

And indeed the little gladiator had just made his entry, his expres-
sion confident, his chin held high, his white lock of hair proudly thrown
back. He went and sat down on the Government bench among his
Ministers, in that place he had coveted so long, and which was already
compromised. Nevertheless, after the first moments of panic which had
followed the death of Strinberg and the Schoudler crash, Anatole
Rousseau had regained confidence; and the bonds had become stable,
which was a good sign. Moreover, having examined his own personal
situation with care, he had realized that he could not be accused of any-
thing serious, of any flagrant lack of principle or of any irregularity.
On the question of the War Damage Associations he had his replies"
ready and had reason to believe that he could cut the ground from
beneath his opponents' feet.

At the same time as the Prime Minister the President of the Chamber
entered. He was a fat old man who looked like a pachyderm as he
advanced slowly, leaning on a stick and dragging, not without a certain
majesty, a leg stiffened by incipient phlebitis. He was wearing a tail
coat, and his stiff shirt gave him a pouting chest. He seemed to be the
incarnation of both the grandeur and the weariness of an old regime.

He also was one of Marine's "great friends," one of the first, at the
time when it was not she who made Ministers, but Ministers who made
her.

To the weight of this old man's years had been added a difficult day.
It was a moving and almost splendid sight to watch him hoist his heavy,
impotent body up the steep steps that led to the Presidential desk by the
mere strength of his arms, halting breathless on every step, and then
see him collapse into his chair.

The strange, hundred-year-old edifice of mahogany, parquet, marble
bas-reliefs and bronze heads of sphinxes that contained the secretariat
of the Chamber, the stenographers below, the speaker above, and the
secretaries and the President above as^ain, was like a pyramid of acro-
bats in a circus whose turn was to place an elephant on the summit;
the attendants on the .ground were like the ring-servants ready to spread
the nets. And half-closing one's eyes, one could equally well imagine
certain baroque pictures representing the last judgment, in which,
emerging from a cloud, could be seen the head of God the Father above
a confused mass of the damned and the elect. The President of the
Chamber behind the sphinxes, and Marthe in the front row of Ber
gallery, were exactly opposite each other and almost on the same level;
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